of millet, maize, squashes, plantains, and chillies.
Nearly all of the rain falls most years in a two-
month period from late November into January, and
the rest of the year is searingly hot and dry, But
when the rains come again, the jungle vegetation
which has survived the long drought of summer and
autumn semi-dormant regenerates almost overnight,
[ts recuperative powers are awesome and it quickly
reclaims abandoned chenas as well as overwhel-
ning with frightening speed any clearing or even
Iwelling which is not vigilantly defended. Forei-
gners are at first incredulous and then amazed at the
>ower of vegetational life in this tropical environ-
ment only some three hundred miles from the equa-
tor when they see apparently dead sticks thrust into
the ground as stakes quickly sprout leaves and begin
to grow, or when they neglect for more than a
fortnight to cut back the creepers and bushes which
so rapidly engulf a house or gargen.
For all the seeming luxuriance of the natural
world, life in the dry zone is hard. Most of produ-
ctive agricultural land, and most of the population,
is clustered in the south-west quarter of the island,
where the southwest monsoon of summer brings
abundant rainfall and where Colombo, the capi-
tal, and most of the other towns are also. The
highlands in the island's centre are the seat of the
tea plantations, Ceylon's chief commercial crop and
the source of most of its wealth, but the dry zone
offers only a precarious base for livelihood except
where it can be irrigated. In the area where Silindu